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I 

AN OVERVIEW 

The problem this paper seeks to address has been succinctly stated 

by a male teacher in his early thirties: 

.,.1 lead two lives... one Is professional and one Is as a 
family man. The two lives are neither mutually exclusive nor 
fully compatible. .The main problem.,. is to establish a 
healthy balance between the two lives in order not to sacri- 
fice my family life now to build for a better family life In 
the future. The other half of the conflict is, .of course, 
not to sacrifice my career opportunities now... 

The conflict here expressed is particularly acute for faculty in 
institutions of higher education because of inherent pressures in the 
academic career. Further, for the dual=career faculty couple, these 
pressures can be exacerbated. 

The first section of this paper will report differences in academic 
career participation by men and women and their marital and child-bearing 
rates, followed by current research findings on dual -career faculty couples. 
The second section will report case study research on ten dual -career couples. 
The focus will primarily be upon familial relationships resulting from commit- 
ment to two careers. The third section will report observations regardiny dual 
career couples within the academic setting, and characteristics of both institu- 
tion n^^^' faculty couples which infl' rne t\w inten>^ation of career and familv. 

uiiii^nt 1s made that modif^i istKutional structures i ^ iiiiu- 

■MLu dual career couples 1s beriL uu both sides. 
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A Profil e of- the Aca demic Career 

Hochschnd chnracterizes the academic career system as a series of 
positions and accomplishments which are so tightly and competitively 
measured against other careers that minor differences in achievement 
count. For examplet departments in universities compete to get the "big 
names'- that individuals across the country are competing to become. Competi- 
tion is as rife between Berkeley and Harvard, betv;een Stony Brook and New York 
Unlve: ity, between sociology and history , as between this assistant 
professor and that one. Building a creditable professional reputation in 
this type of ini^ti tutional environment requires extensive effort in the 
early years, hoarding of scarce time^ and minimizing of family life, 
Minimizing family life Implies leaving it to a wife, HochschUd believes 
that the existing academic rareer structure subcontracts work to the family-- 
work which women have traditionally performed. Thus, j^f all else were equal, 
it would be the married ''family-free" man with a full-time housewife/mother 
who would most likely succeed in the academic career system. She concludes 
that, without fundamental changes in the structure of the academic career 
and its relationship to the family^ it will be Impossible for married women 
to move, up in careers and for men to move into the family.^ 

Women's Participation in the Academic Career 

Hochschlld's conclusions are based 1n part upon the past participa- 
tion of women in academic careers. Traditionally, learning and domesticity 
have been cons^" ^^ed incompatible. If a wnmer married, her colleagues assumed 

' ^ from the a'^demlr .ample, Caplow and McGee in 

|i>d Mwuu^mu. M^rkQtPl^Cfi (1958) mteh it . ^ scholars cquld not look 
forward to normal professional careers. The ew scholars who even mentioned 
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the subject agreed that female faculty were not part of the academic mainstream, 

Th'3 employment of women as faculty in higher education has not increased 
appreciably over the past half century. The numbers of academic women have 
been curiously resistant to change in the past decade, despite the preparation 
by graduate schools of increasing numbers of women for employment in academe^ 
the passage of equal -employment legislation and affirmative-action regulations, 
and the raised consciousness of v/omen academics regarding their status. In 
1929-305 women consistuted 28 percent of- all college and university faculty 
members, but by 1959-60 their participation had declined to 19 percent,^ 

During the decade of the most explosive growth in the history of higher 
education 5 the 1950's^ women lost ground as a percentage of members of regular 
faculty ranks in four year institutions, especially at the associate professor 
level, and gained ground only at the instructor level. During the igJO's^ 
progress in increasing the percentage of v/omen faculty has been f rustratingly 
slow: the current percentage of women faculty Is still lower than it was 
in 1930. There has b^en some Increase, however--from 22.3 percent in 1972 
to 25,5 percent in i977,® A summary of this progress is shown in Table 1, 

(INSERT TABLE 1 HFRE) 

Patterns o f Life and Work of Academic Men and Women 

The relationships among careers^ marital status, and child-bearing 
and rearing are being investigated more thoroughly as more men and women 
find themselves in dual and, occasionally, conflicting roles. ^ Every 
employed person is faced with the task of defining the relationship between 
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Table 



Percent of Itaei] by kfk among Full=Tiiiie Ifistructional 
Faculty in Postsecondao'^Educatiofi Idstitutions, 1S5W0 to 19/^/8 

M MA^ liJ " E^i ■ 

Professor 5,9 IJ y y g.j 

teodate Professor iJi lU 16.3 1?.0 18,0 

Assistant Professor 21J 19 J 23J ^3,9 31J 

Instryctor fflJ 32.5 39,3 «,/ 50,0 

AllWi 19.1 ie,4 lU m M 
%U are for four year colleges and yniversities only. 
Soyrces: 

L Cernegie Coiission ^eportj Opportuiiities for I'loin in Higher Edycation ;, 

McOrai^ Hill Publishing Company^ tei M, M, p. Ill; and " 

I M datas cited in Chronicle of Higher Edocation ^ 10 February 19?5, 



3, UJ, Department of Health, Edycatlofi and Welfare, National Center for 
Education Statistics, Salaries an^ Te nure of FulMipe Instructional Faculty 
in Institotions of Hiqlier EducaBon /lEnH D^C^: Oovernine 

Printing Office, 19?/), p. 1; and 

i 11 Departrt of Health, Edycatlofi and IJelfari, National Center for 
Education StatisticSj "fteiDorandi on Selected Statistics on Salary a^id Tenyre 
^nstructional Faculty," 15 April 1970, p. 5. 



irk and family in his or her life, Mith tPday's accelerated evolution 

of ideas concerning acceptable roles, occptions, and lifestyles, this 

task is becooiing increasingly coipleL important trends characterize 

the past two decades: i) Ita are postponing irriape and child-beariiig 

and reducing fafoily size. 2) Harried mm and mothers are joining the 
8 

labor force in increasing luiers,- taer, as Ian Dysen and Sheldon 
note: 



ugh iritil stitys and parent^] responsibilities are lively 
to become less salient in pan's career choices, wen will con* 
tinue to bear the major responsibility for their children, and it 
is their careers that will continoe to be marked by the need to se- 
date both parental and occupational roles.- 



Academic wom are no different from other employed Men in 
their need to accofnodate both career and family roles. According to 
Freeman: 

Of all the aspects of an indiyidyal's life-social origins, at- 
titudes, profissional actiyities-none mora sharply distingylshes 
the fiile professor from her male colleagye than family relation^ 
ships, In choosing tc marry or not, in selecting a spouse, and 
in deciding whether to have children, %ales face a mych different 
set of options and costs than do males, 



Almost all male faculty marry at some point in their lives, yet frooi 
one-third to over one-half of the female faculty never marrv, Of the acideiiiic women 
at highly rated universities, M percent were single. At Hn.tlgiuy. instity^ 
tions such as the University of Wisconsin, the percentage of single women 
rises to 55.6 percent, Ifet, only ? percent of male faculty at highly rated 
universities have never married; and in the general popultaion only 3 percent 
of adult women and ^ percent of adult men are single. The relotionship 
between marital status and acadefnic rank for male and feile faciilly in 
ted ynii'ersities is summarized in table I 
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(INSERT TABLE 2 HERE) 

For inen^ academic rank is strongly related to marital status ^ and being 

married is a great advantage. For women, however, being single is a relative 

advantage. Married women are not as likely to be promoted as single women, 

although married men are more likely to be promoted than single menJ" 

Hochschild comments on similar data as follows: 

It is one thing for a woman to freely decide against marriage or 
children as issues on their own merits. But it is quite another 
matter to be forced into the choice because the career system is 
shaped for and by the man with a family who is family-free. ■ 

Unfortunately, research to date has documented the marital rate^ but not 

the reasons for marriage or non-marriage. However, people tend to marry persons 

with similar educational backgrounds and intellectual interests* Eighty-eight 

percent of married academic women working at highly rated universities had 

husbands with professional or doctoral degreesJ^ As increasing number^ of 

women pursue academic careers, more departrntrnts wi i i be confronted with the 

dual career academic couple, both of whom seek employment within geographical 

proximity, 

CfvLZd^EgaA^uui and RaoA ^ Lng 

The traditional child-bearing and child-rearing years, ages 25-34 

are also the years in which the pressure Involved in completing doctoral 

work and doing the research and publication necessary to win tenure is 

greatest. Womens during these years, are much more likely than ':eir 

male counterparts to have no children (46 percent df women faculty s 

compared with 20 percent of men faculty); or fevier children (only 

IS percent of women faculty reporting having three or more as compared 

1 H 

With 33 percent of male faculty), . . ' 

8 



Table 2 



Faculty Married to Faculty Married to Faculty Who 

First Spouse Second or Later Spouse Never Marry 



Men Women Men Women Men Women 

Professor 38% 6% 521 6% 16% 17% 

Associate 22% 12% 22% 23% 18% 23% 

Professor 

Assistant 28% 361 17% 36% 41% 30% 

Professor 

Instructor or 46% 36% 30% 

Lecturer 



Source: Freeman^ 1977, p. 17L 
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It has been suggested that because married women normally take on 
the primary responsibll 1ty for managing a household and rearing children 
(women Ph.DU spend about 28 hours per week on housihold tasks), they simply 
are unable to produce professionally at the rate of their single colleagues. 
However, Freeman found no difference in the publication rates for married 
and single womenJ^ (Married men, however, publish both articles and books 
at a higher tate than single men). 

Further, in a study by Hamovitch aiid Morgenstern, there appeared to be 

no evidence of a diminution of scholarly productivity by women, as measured 

.by numbers of publications and peer evaluation, because of the presence of 

chlldrern in the householdJ^ In a sample of all Ph.D. recipients under 40, 

the average number of children of married woman v/as 1.13 compared with K89 

for married men. Though the researchers found that female faculty publish 

20 percent fewer articles than male faculty, neither marital status nor the 

number of children were found to be significantly reUited to the publication 

rate of the women. Instead, 64 percent of the observed differences appeared 

explainable by variables other than sex, for instance, more hours of teaching respon- 

1 8 

sIbiTity and teaching exclusively undergraduates. Nor was there a significant 
relationship between the probability of being listi-d as an outstanding scholar 
by their peers and child-rearing duties of women. Positively related to being 
selected for outstanding female scholar were the number of years since receiving 
the Ph.D*; the earning of a doctorate from one of Cartter*s list of the top 12 
universities; the teaching in a university instead of a college; and, if 
married, the husbandU Income. The authors hypothesized that for the married 
women the higher income of the husbands -'buys" hired help in child-rearing and 
housekeeping. They also ^jugujest that women .professional s with children not only 
pursue fewer lefSivre activities and make more extensive use of their 
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limited t'me, but tend to be more professionally capable and highly motivated 

than childless academic women and are therefore equally productive, 

Institutional policies and practices can ;iave a positive or negative 

effect on men and women dedicated to both professional and family lives. 

For example^ part-time tenure track positions are particularly helpful to men 

and women with young children, but are rarely available. More rare are 

adequate day care centers. Freeman com:rients that most universities appear 

to operate from the viewpoint that if academic women get pregnant it Is 
21 

their problem; but child care facilities are at least as Important as 

the faculty lounges, athletic facilitiess and parking loti most Institutions 

readily provide, espocially if women are to be attracted to academic careers. 

The Dual- Career Academic Couple: Current Research 

The way each person integrates v/ork and famHy in his or her life may 

be described 1n terms of the extent to which the Integration is accommodative, 

Tradii:ional patterns of marriage and career have tended to be non-ac^^Oinmodati ve 

insofar as women's occupational and family involvement is concerned. Today, 

however, more young couples are committed to an equitable relationship. 

Huber summarizes the dynamics underlying these changing patterns in the 

following statement: 

A person who maintains a self-definition with noisocial support 
is mad; with minimum supports a pioneer; and with broad support, 
a lemming. Most of us are lemmings. We accept or change our 
ideas about rights and duties only when we perceive social 
support for doing so. In the United States, social and occupa- 
tional IdeDtities are closely related; a person is what he or 
she does,-- 

Job market research by Berger at al . on duaKcaree^ academic couples 
illustrates Huber's point well. Dual-career academic couples are first faced 
with the extremely difficult task of finding tv/o positions that will permit them 
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to live in the same geographic arefi, coordinate their schedules to accomo- 
diUe household and child care tasks and satisfy marital relationships, and meet 
short and long-term professional goals or each spouse. 

The Berger^ et al, study encompassed 160 job-seeking couples in which 
one member of the couple had a Ph.D. in either psychology or the biological 
sciences, and the couple had searched together for positiCfis within the 
past five years. The researchers found that the largest number of couplas 
chose egalitarian Job-seeking strategies ifiitially. In response to a job 
market uncongenial to dual-career couples, however , the traditional 
decision v;as taken and the husband's career was given precedence. Only one 
quarter of the total sample made egalitarian final decisions , though many 
other couples indicated that, had the job market permitted it, they too would 
have chosen a strategy to advance both Cdreers. 

These results were confirmed in a later attitudinal study of 

psychology and sociology department chairpersons asked to respond to the 

question: "Overall , ho^v likely is It you would support the hiring of a 

26 

professional couple?" Thirty-seven percent of the responses were 
opposed, 25 percent were neutrals and 38 percent were favorable to the 
hiring of professional couples. Thus, the Job-hunting team Is equally 
likely to be greeted with support or opposition. Further, discontinued 

71 

anti-nepotism rules are kept alive in the attitudes of many chairpersons. 

One of the authors of this paper recently received verification of 
persistent negative attitudes about dual career couples when this reply 
was received to a request for information about a faculty position: 
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Regarding the possibility of our hiring both of you 5 I think 
we would have problems. While we screen as a department teams 
speaking for myself, I would be worried (without knowing anything 
about either of you) about what would happen if one of you did not 
measure up. The^ psychological pressure of handling this delicate 
problem 1s 'the kind of thing that makes my life miserable, and I 
confess to not wanting to face it. Although _____ has some 
husband-and-w1fe teams around campus 5 I am unaware of any who 
were hired on that condition. 

A small number of dual-career couples have solved the problem of finding 
two positions in the same geographical location by choosing a commuting 11fe« 
Style. A recent study of dual career couples compared the lifestyle of H 
commuting individuals to ten ex-commuters, ten individuals who had divorced 
while commutingf and 20 individuals not commuting. Sixty-four percent of 
the women and fifty two-percent of the men in the sample were in the academic 
profession. Limitations to a commuting lifestyle were found^ to be a low 
income and the presence of children. Only 25 percent of the commuters had 
children under 12 and none had children under four. Disadvantages cited were 
In sexual and social relationships, and in communication among partners. 
Advantages of commuting marriages were perceived to be Increased autonomy, 
ability to work more intensely while apart, and improvement in the marital 
relationship/' 

Dual career couples no longer job-seeking but employed In the same 
field experience other problems. Two hundred couples holding husband-wife 
membership in the American Psychological Association were asked to discuss 

the most significant problems (professional, social, or personal) that they 

29 

had encountered as the male or female member of a professional pair. 

The older individuals and those who had no children were n^ore inclined 

to see advantages in the relationship. However, approximately 20 percent of the 

subjects cited social prejudice and professional slights, Such couples frequently 

encountered eKpectations that they would behave as though they were in traditional 
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male/female roles. Institutions were reported as taking advantage of couples 
in some cases by employing one partner while expecting the other to work for 
no salary, lower salary, or less benefits because they were "stuck" in the 
community. Women in the professional pair earned less than other women , 
even though they were found to be more productive than other women. 
Career conflicts cited were: problems of job mobility for job=seek1ng; 
demands on each individuars time and energy; inability to equitably share 
household tasks^ with the workload most commonly falling on the women; 
feelings of competition and resentment between marriage partners; and the 
couple- s bringing home problems from work. The researchers concluded that, 
though a few cases of obvious sex discrimination were mentioned^ they 
accounted for only a small proportion of the problems discussed. Major 
Issues were in the continued existence of role conflicts in dual career 

marriages. Such conflicts were typically at the expense of the women's 

32 

personal identity and professional performance. 

Indications are that problems arising from dual-career families 
win proliferate as these families proliferate, and the question remains: 
Can both family and career prosper under these conditions? The case study 
research which follows examines this question in the light of ten families' 
experience. 

Dr. Judith M. GaDpa 
C/0 Provost's Office 
UMC 14 

Utah State University 
Logan, Utah 84322 
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A CASE STUDY OF CONTINUOUS DUAL-CAREER FAMILIES 

Introducti'on 

The RapoportS' in their inquiry into professional women's work 
patterns, discovered three broad divisions: "Conventional where thd wonian 
drops her career when she marries or has children; "interrupted'' where Lhe 
woman stops working when the chndren are small but intends to resume her 
career later; and "continuous" where the wonian interrupts her career only 
minimally, or not at all, when she has children. 

Although the "continuous" work pattern has not been acceptable in the 

pastj attitudes are changing, and it is reasonable to infer from current career 

aspirations of college-educated women, changes in the employment pattern of 
m ^ 

married women with children, and anti-sex discrimination legislation ^ 

that the national percentage of continuous dual -career families is likely to 

increase. This possibility would seem to be supported by the Harris Poll 

2 

quoted by Beck which found that the percentage of women, who believe that taking 
care of a home and raising children are more rewarding for women than having a 
job had declined from 71 percent in 1971 to 51 percent in 1976. But while 
women's attitudes are changing, there is not evidence that men's attitudes 
are changing correspondingly. There are also the pervasive systemic obstacles 
faced by the married career woman. The Modet-n Language Association of America's 
Commission on the Status of Women in the Profession has compiled documentary 
evidence of the difficulties encounterHd by some of its members. One member 
writes: 
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When I received my Ph.D. in English from Berkeley in 1970 
I was not prepared for the discrimination I would encounter 
' . . • in trying to work in my profession. Naively I thought 
that the apprenticeship I had served . , . an especially 
difficult Ph,D. program undergone- as the mother of one, 
then two, and finally three children, as wife and house- 
wife to boot ... was my ticket to my chosen field. 

and gives a reply from one departmental chairman: 

We would rather hire a young person who was not placed at all, 
that is someone who didn't already have a breadwinner In the 
. family.^ 

Bryson et al . who surveyed professional pairs In psychology found that 
anti-nepotism policies v/ere more likely to constrain the wife's career than 
the husband's and that it was the wife who was denied a position or requested 
to resign (in the event of marriage to a colleague) rather than the husband. 
Among the grievances reported by the professional academic wives were depart- 
mental unwiningness to offer tenure-track positions, offers of part-time work 
only, part-time pay for full-time work, and a tendency to be treated as exten- 
sions of their husbands. It is significant that the. Husbands in these 
professional pairs as mentioned earlier, tended to be extremely productive; 
they perceived advantages in their marital pattern and were satisfied with both 
their careers and family life. Although their wives tended to be more productive 
than other professional women, they were less productive than their husbands, mor 
likely to feel discriminated against, and less satisfied with their careers? The 
case studies reported here, however, do not support the Brysons' findings for 
they do not indicate a lower productivity by the females of dual-career couples, 
a greater sense of discrimination, or less satisfaction with their careers. 

Unfortunately, the literature frequently fails to distinguish between 
dual-career couples with children and those without, yet the distinction is 
vital, for it is the birth of a child which creates unprecedented problems 
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for couples. -^^However^ ev^idence shows that continous dual -career fa'^nilies 
deliberateiy choose a life-style including a commitment to children. 

In the study reported herep ten ''successful*' continuous dual -career 
faiTiilies were Interviewed in depthp using a guided Interview approach based on 
an instrument constructed by Rapoport and Rapoport. Of the twenty parents, 
nine were academic professionals (six of whom were women) while one had to 
leave academla as a result of retrenchment* Care has to be exercised, there-- 
fore, in attempting to draw conclusions &ince the sample is so small. 

The mean family Income was $38,500, and the mean Individual salary 
$19,500* The mean age of the husbands was 41 and that of the wiv^s 38* 
The ten families had a total of 1 children, 11 female and nine male. 
The mean number of children per family was two, and the mean age seven 
years, six months. 

(INSERT TABLE 3 HERE) ^ ' - 

Integration of Work Situations 

While It might seem that the partners in dual -career families would 
be inclined to integrate their respective work situations to a high degree so 
that their professional lives would be compatible enough to allow for mutual 
support and accommodation, the individuals in this study did not support such 
a hypothesis. Of the ten families, seven had practical ly no integration and, 
even in one family where both parents v/ere teaching professors ^ there was a 
marked lack of this factor. Further, in only rive families did the partners 
show any real Interest in each other's work, and In four of these it was almost 
minimal. Only in one family, G, was there genuine enthusiasm about the other's 
work and friendship with his or her work colleagues. 
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Families 



TiLE 3 

CHAWCTEKJSTICS OF THE SAMPLE: PROFESSIQfIS, SALARIES AMD AGES OF PARENTS: 
MER, SEUi ASES OF CHILDREN 



Profession 



PARENS 



Salary P.A. 



Age at Time 
Of Interview 



CHILDREI 



Mumber Sex Aqe 



Mrs. A Acidemic (fiineticist) 
Mr. A Psychiatrist 



$30,000+ 
30,000+ 



39 
41 



firs. D. 
Mr. B 


Acadeniic (Teacher Education) 
Acadeniic (Huinanlties) 


15.000+ 
20,000 


38 
39 


Mrs. C 
Mr. C 


Academic (Murse Education) 
Minister of Religion 


15,000 
20,000 


39 
42 


Mrs. 0. 
Mr. D 


Academic (linguistics) 
Business Owner (Foriner Academic) 


15,000 
3,000^ 


32 
35 


Mrs. E 
nT, t 


Actuary 

Antigue Dealer 


20,000. 


33 

34 


Mrs. F 
Mr. F 


niustrator (Medical) 
Sculptor h Part-time Academic 


15,00" 
15,000' 


45 
50 


Mrs. G 
Mr. G 


Academic (fiesearcher) 
T.V. Producar 


15,000+ 
30,000 


47 
50 


Mrs. H. 
Mr. H 


Teacher (Public School) 
Lawyer^ccountant 


20,000 
30,000 


29 
31 


Mrs. I 
Mr. I 


Acadeiiiic (Political Science) 
Psychotheripist 


15,000- 
18,000- 


37 
41 


Mrs. J 
Mr. J 


Lawyer 

Academic (Research Psychiatrist) 


30,000+ 
30,000+ 


40 

. 45 



F 
F 
M 



M 
M 

F 

F 



H 
F 

F 

F 



11 
9 
5 

16 
8 



15 
13 

6 

3 



8 
5 

15 

11 



F 1 



F 1 



12 
7 



2" 



Mr. 0 had formerly been an academic who had been retrenched. At time of interview, he had recently opened 
his own business 



ERjC time of interview, Mr. E was still beiiig financed for the opening of his new business. 
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Inevitably^ there were times, such as emergencies, when integration was 
vital; even so, it was not achieved without friction and, almost without exceptior 
it was the women who made the accomodation. 

Division of Household Tasks 

In order to generate a picture of the internal fariily str cturess infor- 
mation was obtained by examimtion of 20 common household tasksr Although 
husbands and wives were questioned separately, their replies coincided closely 
and differences were insignificant. 

The tasks examined were: hiring of domestic help, routine food shopping, 
preparation of everyday and special meals, special household purchases, cleaning 
of the house, washing clothes. Ironing and mending, household maintenance, 
gardening, care of the ctfr, preparation of children for school, transportation 
to and from school, care of children during school holidays, preparation of 
children for bed, disciplining ^ holiday planning and organization, and 
selection of professional and financial management. 

In all the domestic arrangements that were examined, it became apparent 
that, with respect to the families in this study, no matter how equal the men 
and women were in their careers, or how deeply they believed in equality of the 
sexes, when it came to the traditional household chores, they reverted to 
traditional sex roles. There was practically no trace of an egalitarian approach 
or of role reversal in the chores examined, and both husbands and wives performed 
the household roles culturally associated with their sex. Not one wife ex- 
pressed resentment of this role stereotyping, howevet-, and It would seem 
obvious that until women themselves break out of the traditional mold and alter 
men's perceptions of domestic roles, the stereotyping will continue. 
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Child Care 

All the families shared real concern over child care and most of them 
had struggled, unsatisfactorily, through a variety of expedients, Perhaps 
most extreme was the case of one faculty member (teacher education) who had 
interviewed 40 applicants before selecting one to look after her child. 

The solutions to the problem of child care fell into four categories: 
live«in staff used by two families, full-time daily staff used by six families, 
part-time staff used by one family, and a^ full=time infant center used by 
one family. Most families in the study had largely similar views on child 
rearing. They wanted a meaningful family life for their children- and, ^aTthough 
they could be dtiacribed as easygoing^ there was little, if any, permissiveness, 
Althuugh many families had paid domestic help, those children who were old 
enough were expected to accept responsibility for themselves and participate ^ 
in family chores. Probably the one factor that stood out clearest in these 
family relationships was respect and individual consideration for one another 
with an extension, where applicable, to the domestic staff. 

Personal Motivation 

The families in this study were not uniform in their composition or 
in the motivations that had produced their lifestyles. However, there were 
themes that appeared to transcend Individual variations. 

The wives tended to be only children and, where they had siblings, 
these were few in number. If the siblings were of the fame sex, there was, 
in every case, severe rivalry. 

The majority of wives came from families' In which there had been tension 
and a lack of familial harmony, although they usually had had a good relationship 
with one parent or a relative, 
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Five of the husbands v/ere only children and the others did not come from 
large families. And although they did not come from emotionally tense homes, 
they came largely from economically poor families and were of a lower social 
class than their wives. Further studies might well determine whether the 
husbands married because they were upwardly mobile or whether the wives 
selected husbands from a lower social class in order to maintain their power 
base* 

The VujdlZ CoAtQ/L C/io^ca 

Although in most families It was not economically essential that thfe 
wife follow the dual -career patterns It was of considerable importance in more 
affective and subjective ways. Most of the partners felt that they were In 
a creative relationship with each other and that they positively enjoyed 
their lifestyle despite Its Inevitable disagreements and conflicts. In , 
several cases the husbands felt it essential that their wives should have an 
identity outside the family. 

While several of the husbands would have preferred their wives to work 
a little less extensively, they all approved and actively encouraged them to 
pursue their careers. This approval and encouragement meant a great deal 
to their wives, particularly to those who had guilt feelings about the possible 
effects of their work on the children. 

All of the families suffered over conflicts concerning career precedence 
particularly In the years Immediately following the birth of the first child. 
Those couples who had been married the longest reported that they had largely = 
resolved the problem, but there was no single, simple resolution. Some 
families agreed right from the beginning that neither partner's career would 
be subservient to the other's. 
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There was no evidence of rivalry or envy on the part of the 
husbands in those cases where the wives were playing the dominant career 
role* They were able to accept this without rancor, even where their wives 
were largely supporting the family financially. It was apparent that the men 
had strong self-images as well as tt:^ ability to identify with their wives in 
mutual support of their families. In these cases, too, the men were .starting 
their own businesses; and thus might hope to equal or surpass their wives' 
salaries eventually. 

Strains 

All families experience strains. Those living in complex metro- 
politan cities appeared to be subject to some peculiar to their environment, 

OveAZoad 

Every family interviewed experienced work overloads caused by the 
fact that neither partner was at home to undertake conventional household duties 
care of the children, and arrangement of social activities. These problems 
varied 1n Intensity and length, affecting husband and wife alternately as their 
job demands fluctuated and as domestic crises occurred. 

The most common technique in handling the overload problem was to employ 
paid domestic staff--rarely so easy as it might appear. These professional 
families had high standards and expectations, and the staff they hired rarely 
met their exacting requirements. 

Any extra domestic v/ork involved was invariab.ly absorbed by the parents, 
leading to a narrowed circle of Friends and, usually, to a loosening of kinship 
ties. There was a marked lack of social activities, limited attendance at 
professional meetings and, with only one exception, little religious activity 
outside the home,^ Each family was fiercely independent and determined to be 
as self-sufficient as possible* 
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EnvlAOkumntat ScumtA.on6 

Fogarty, Rapoport, and Rapoport consider that the women in their study 

"had to deal with dilemmas arising from the clash between their personal 
II 5 

norms...,. While these dilemmas were found in the wives in thft study 
reported here, they were by no means as significant as they were for their 
British counterparts* 

It was apparent4rom this study that, although the couples led socially 
restricted lives with a limited number of. friends, these friends were very 
close to them. It is most probable that these friends had been selected, 
perhaps unconsciously, because they were supportive and understanding and 
because they provided an atmosphere in which the dual-career wives could be 
comfortable. 

While a few of tht husbands had experienced dnemmas of identity 
particularly in the early years of marriage, they were of little significance 
when compared with those of most of the wives in this study. The husbands had 
maintained traditional sex roles in choosing their culturally "masculine" 
professions and understandably had few problems of identity, since they 
maintained culturally acceptable roles both at home and work. On the 
other hand, the wives, in at least three cases, haoi in their careers, crossed 
conventional sex barriers. Although all the wives were "advanced-' in the 
sense of , having fuil=time careers as well as children, they reverted, after 
work, to the normative sociocul tural prescription of the wife's rol e--'Car1nq 
for the home and family. 
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S oclat N^t^Khxk Vltmm6 

Although each couple's social -network pattern necessarily differed from 
the others' and was affected by personal circumstances, professional relation- 
shipSs service relationshipF , obligations, and a host of other variables, not one 
family maintained extensive social relationships. The salient reason for 
this relative isolation was a sense of responsibility for and devotion to 
their children. Several families called in relatives, usually the wife's 
mothers for help, but none of the families felt comfortable with this arrange-^ 
ment. Kin relationships in fact deteriorated when the dual=career couples found 
that they were simply unable to meet traditional social obligations and expecta- 
tions. Both husbands and wives reported t^is' loosening of kinship ties, but 

It' 

the husbands appeared to experienco the greater loss. 

However, the dual-career families in this study rarely complained 
about these social -network restrictions^ accepting them as an inevitable 
characteristic of their chosen lifestyle, 

V^iZmtm6 of) hluZtipliL Rote Ctjating 

In a conventional family structure, the family cycle typically supports 
the husband's work cycle. At the time he is establishing himself in his 
profession, for instance, he is relieved of domestic strain. If they do have 
children during this period, the wife iis available look after them. 

In dual-career families^ on the other hand, both partners simultaneously 
pursue careers and manage a home life--a fact that contains the germ of role 
conflict. In this study 1t was found that most couples ^ including the academics, 
had attempted to establish themselves professionally before having children, 
thus easing potential conflict to some dngree* Those who were successful were, 
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of coursBj tor able to finance the support services their cliildren oecessitsterf, 
fcre cliildren were born before the parents had established thEfuselves 
professiooalli, considerable role dileiias occurredj although the couples rarely 
sypted that the i^ifa drop out of a career or that either partner lighten 
a profBsiooal load, 

Gains for Hysbands and Iti^es 

Hany of the tol^career fiilies &bvtousl| eojojed the challenp 
of their lifestyle. The men, in perticylar, felt that they had gained 
in self-expression and selfisteefn, and this theme is doiiinaiit in all their 
interviews, In addition, at least 12 individuals, inclydinf the academics had 
occupations that provided a gnat deal of job security, But although the 
majority of those studied W well-paying careers, the dual career pattern 
for thi IS not necessarily financially rewardingi since one family spent 
over half its income on child carej and several others experienced severe 
financial strains, 

Gains for Children 

The belief that the chlldreii of a working mother are diprived of 
certain advantages accrued to children of a mother who stays at home has 
not been sybstantiated by research/ i consensus of the available material 
would probably show that the mother's employment i- satisfying profession 
is related to positive patterns of psycholngical and social developmeot. 

Any comments on the characteristics of the children lo these case 
studies are necessarily subjective, but from the parents' reportb and direci 
observations it appeared that the children were independent, rasourcefulj 
and splf^onfident. In somL cases the mothers had a tindency to dvercompensati 
when they came \\m from work, but they were km of this tihavior and in no 



sense could any of the children be called "spoiled." Those who were old eiiough 
hid regular household duties> and they accepted these as ttieir fair coiitribution 
to the family pattern, They showed considerable pride in their mothers' 
careers 5 and the pccasional complaints they had were of a temporary nature. 

Symiry and Remaining Qyestions 

Even though these families appear content with their present litV 
styles there are many questions still unanswered. The viability of a con- 
tinuous dyaNcareer family as a lifetime commitment depends on a delicately 
balar,ced and intricate neKys of factors: ptiysicil, ^sychologicil, social 
iconpmic, ethical and emotional. I'lill the parents stay together when the 
common bond-the children-Is removed? What would happen If one partner moved 
to a distant location? tot would happed If a child, or a pafent, became 
seriously ill for a prolonged period? 

Parsons" believed that women can only follow the same career patterns 
as men If profound alterations in the family strocture occur-a velw 
Holmstrom" would oppose since she endorses channe in the occupational structure 
instead. It is not evident from these case studies that either the familial 
or the occupational structure has changed yets but it does appear reasonable 
to syggist that such rhanges would most probably not be so drastic in families 
where at least one parent is an academic, There are comparatively few managerial 
and professiofial occupations where the individual has so much control over his/ 
her time schedule as does the academic, or where vacations tend to coincide so 
closely with those of bchool children, iatever the' profession, however) 
the family structure will have to yndergo some alteration to handle domestic 
and chlld^earing chores, Horeoverj most oon-acadeniic emplojing organizations 
still prefer to more fully reward full^tlme staff who can wor^ a regular eighth 
hour day. 
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It remains to be seen whether, in the future, those professional men 
and wom^n who came of age during the heightened awareness of the last decade 
will form a family lifestyle that will benefit both parents of a dual-career 
family and whether institutions will accomodate them in their efforts. 
Part III of this paper will explore these questions and offer recommendations 
both to institutions and to Individuals toward smoothing the way for success- 
ful dual-career lifestyles. 

Dr. Donald St. John-Parsons 

Administrative Associate 

Bank Street College of Education 

610 West 112th Street 

New York, N.Y. 10025 
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OBSERVATIONS FROM THE FIELD 

Introduction 

Discussions about the feasibility and/or desirability of dual career 
famflies abound these days. In undergraduate classrooms the faculty of 
tomorrow assert that theyHl have both career and family viHh no problem. 
The faculty of today look at them with a mixture cf bemusement and frustra- 
tion, realizing they will see things differently in their late twenties when 
reals not theoretical , choices must be made. On faculty search committees 
members try to judge how likely it is that candidate X will come and what 
influence the career on the spouse of X will have on the decision. Over the 
lunch table in the faculty dining room, indlvidulas talk about how they deal 
with the multiple choices and pressures of dual-career marriages. 

What are the conditions which enhance the feasibility of thriving dual 
career families, and how can we respond creatively to the challenges that 
dual care^er couples pose so that. both the individual and the institution 
prosper? First, a definition: Many American families are two worker families 
families ^in which both the woman and the man have salaried employment outside 
the home. Another sizable portion of American families are what the sociolo- 
gist Papanek^ calls two person-one career famil ies--the Intact families in 
which both the man and woman put their energies into the development of his 
career. She types the papers^ runs the household, raises the children, enter- 
tains the associates, and undertakes the civic duties while he .progresses 
through professional school. Into middle management, and eventually to the 
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"top" of Mi professioo. The two-carear faiily differs from these ottier two In 
tliat botii the woin and in m\ outside the home aod both are actively mM 
in developing a profession and a lifestyle \M imnii intanse irivolvefiient- 
long hours and much psychic energy. In dual career faiiilies the question of \k 
performs the houseliold taslis and how any gi^en decision affects the long^ 
range success of each partoer takes on heightened significance. Second, 
marriage Itself bEtwaefi ho professional peopla involves soi modifications 
in the plans and styles of the two indivUyals, But It Is the arrival of 
children, niore than irriage^ which brings the dual^career ^yenlon to the 
fore. Thirds niefi and wonen are Incraasingly gaining parity ii^ edycatlon^ 
it least at the bachelor's degree level Equal nuiers of wooien and 
finish college, with similar grades, albeit with different career fields. 
Larger fiuiers of woin go on to post-baccalaureate work and larger nuiers 
of them finisti graduate training. In spite of the growing levels of educational 
ittainmeiit of women, however, the earnings gap between men and woiin continues 
to grow, and advancemefit beyond the "middle" (however, it's defined in a 
particolar career field) rarely happens for wDfuen. fldviocment to the top 
of any field Is highly dependent on subjective factors, ihen woin seek 
to reach the top, their faiiiily-work factors situations take on additional 
salience. 

Finally, just how my dualcareer piarrlagas are there? 'ie taw that 

over fifty percent of Aiiericafi woinen now work outside the home; some of them 

must pyrsoe careers parallel to those of their hysbaDds. But a review of 

the descriptive llteratyre on dual career fainilies shows that niost are junior^ 

senior relationships."" Although both mm and pien have careers, hers is 

almost secondary in soi respect-it got started after his, rarely before; 
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she earns lass, althoygh she loves it »re; she works part time by choice; 
her's is an llNdefined area, perhips an organizational cyHyjCi while 
hii Is main line and has awell ynderstood career path. Analysis suggests that 
for every ten dual- career situations we loight identify, eight or nine of them 
ire situatioiisin wHch the worn is the junior partner in tens of statos, 
perceptions, rewards, 

On the other hand, while the nymber of dual career families is guite 
sill and likely to remain so giyen societal conditions, modifying university 
stryetures to accommodate them Is a high priority for at least three reasons: 
1) it directly benefits the uoiversityisifuployer by shoring up faculty morale 
in I period of retrenchment; I] it demonstrates to the broader community of 
students and pyblic that alternative work patterns are both feasible and 
desirable; and 3) it provides concrete evidence to those trained by the 
university that women can expect to use their educations In Hay; of -direct 
luiiiefii to society and to thefiiselves. 

The Situation As It Stands 

The path to traditional career advancement is stacked ag-iinst women in 

the sense that the demands and timing for success leai/e no life space for 

personal conslderations-indeed success often demands a helpmate. The problem 

was brilliantly stated by Hochschildi She says, careers are seeojs series of 

contests "which in turn are based not so ich on dSing good work as on getting 

credit for doing good work." In her analysis she shows how neither discriinlnation 

nor fear of success liiiiit women so much as a reward system which favors the 

married, family-freeman. "I think,'' she continyeSi 

we have what amounts to a tacit policy toward the family. 
Lit us consider the following; if all else were egyal, 
who would be most likely to survive under the career 
system-a man married to a fyll^ime hoysiwife and mother; 

u 
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or a man whose wife has a nine-to-five job and the children 
in day care; or a man who works part-time, as does his wife, 
while their children are small? 1 think the general princi- 
ple that determines the answer is this: To the extent that 
his family (l)does not positively help him 1n his v/ork or 
(2) make demands on his time and psychic energy that compete 
with those devoted to his Job, they lower his chances' for 
survival. This is true insofar as he Is cDmpeting with other 
men whose wives either aid them or do not interfere with their 
work. Other things being equal, the university rewards the 
married family-free man. 

Because most women are not married family-free men^ their chances for 
successful careers, when combined with dual career marriages ^ are reduced. 

There is a second societal condition which v/orks against the establish- 
ment of successful dual -career marriages. These marriages seem most likely 
to occur when the timing of marriage and the arrival of children do not interrupt 
the woman's professional preparation and practice, Bernard^ dijcussed possible 
career patterns when the four major components in the lives of women are con- 
sidered (marriage, child- bearing, professional preparation, and the assumption 
or resumption of professional practice), in studies of successful women she 
found the critical variable to be the timing in the break between preparation 
and career assumption. Women who married and reared children before their 
education and professional launching or women who delayed family and children 
until after they were successfully established were more successful than 
those who began child- rearing after the completion of their education but 
before assumption of their professional roles, The pattern Bernard calls 
early-interrupted (education, marriage, children, assumption of career) is 
related to lack of success--and 1t is clearly the pattern most comtnonly 
followed by young dual- career couples. 

As the case study rfsearch described in Part II suggested, there seems 
to be little change in the pattern of how household tasks are distributed.^ 
Overall, dual career- families appear to spend, less time of housework task;s. 
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In dual career families, children take moro responsibility, and husbands 
contribute slightly niore^. But sociological research shows that women continue 
to put in more hours per week on routine household tasks than do men. The 
result of this is less time for professional pursuits on the part of women 
and less leisure time to work off fatigue, develop interests, and simply rest 
from the pressures of the Job. It also amounts to a reinforcement within 
the family of the power relationships In society at large where men command 
the options. 

In addition to spending more time on household tasks, women in dual- 
career marriages still seem to be the major "psychic parent." Jean Curtis 
developed this term to refer to the situation well know to people in most 
dual marriages. Yes, dad did take Mary to the dentist. But it was mom who 
(1) remembered \,hat Mary needed to go to the dentist, (2) made the appointment, 
(3) write the note to get Mary excused from school and reminded her to take it 
to school, (4) saw that Mary brushed her teeth and wore one of her least 
disreputable pairs of jeans that day^ (5) reminded dad to take Mary the morning 
of the appointments (6) paid the bill when it came in the mail and (7) posted 
the next six month appointment on the family calendar afterwards. Psychic 
parenthood involves a lot more than simple numbers of hours spent in cleaning 
and laundering. And psychic parenthood, along with household tasks, does 
not seem to be shared equally between partners in a marriage. 

Research on women 1n dual- career marriages shows that fatigue and 
lack of recreational interest is a serious physical and mental healUi problem. 
Conversation with faculty women will reveal the same. They work hard and are 
good scholars and teachers; they are conscientious parents. But they must 
cut off the leisure and recreational activities that are sustaining over the 
long run because they simply lack the t1me.^ 
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As mentioned earlier in this papfer, one question which is raised 
again and again is just what effect dual career marriages have on children. 
The early research, based on a suspect methodolony and growing out of certain 
biases, emphasized the negative effects. More recent work concludes that the 
children of dual carcier marriageb are at least unaffected and at best en- 
couraged to be more independent by cwo working parents,^ 

Of course, money helps. Couples who have been established in their 
careers for some time, couples who practice in high-return specialities, 
or couples who have family resources to draw on are in a favored position. 
Clearly, money will purchase the services that the family requires but 
which neither parent is able to provided-household help, prepared meals, 
efficient appliances, services in the house and yard. 

Benefits of the Dual-Career Mar riage 

Discussions of how dual-career marriages operate always take a problem- 
solving focus, for instance, how do the people involved v/ork out the Inevitable 
structural and personal conflicts? There is another way to look at these 
marriages, for instance, how do the multiple work and family roles of men and 
women in two career marrianes interrelate to reinforce and assist one another 
and what benefits derive from a sharing of both personal and professional 
activitiels? Such interaction can be highly positive, Each partner learns 
from the experiences of the other; each has a colleague who understands the 
situation and can offer helpful advice. 

One particular practice which contributes to 'a successful dual-career 
marriage is the one in which an older man remarries or marries for the first 
time a woman younger than himself. He has established himself career-wise; 
he may have already begun a family. His marriage to a younger woman--uften 
someone he meets professionally who is also well establ1shed--leads them into 
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a very different situation than his first marriage or hers if she were marrying 
a younger person going through the career build-up stage with her. They may 
decide not to have children of their own, but enjoy his. He seems more willing 
to compromise and be flexible^ allowing her to develop her career-'presumably 
because he has already done so. She has the security of his experience to share; 
she does not deal with the competition between thpm. 

Certainly competition exists In dual- career marriages, and it can 
operate constructively or des^^ructively , depending on a wide variety of 
factors. But the competition question 1s overstated by those who observe 
dual -career marriages and seems to come more often from the dean or chair- 
person contemplating it than from the Individuals likely to experience it. 

A final observation: in successful dual- career marriages, not only do 
women succeed In the work place, men assume broader domestic responsibilities 
and develop the nurturant side of themselves. Involvement In the home and in 
child care teaches a whole new set of skills and reinforces usually ignored 
emotions in men. This development of their expressive side is not only personally 
rewarding to those who do it. It can bring new perspectives to their university 
work--no, the executive committee cannot meet on Sunday afternoon; no, female 
candidate X's break of five years in her education does not imply she lacks 
motivation; yes, leadership skills developed in community organizations may 
very well transfer into university situations. 

What of the future of dual- career marriages? What are we likely to see? 
What conditions can we create as a society or as employers to make dual-career 
marriages easier to attain? 

The Situation As it Mig ht Be 

Most of the tensions in dual- career marriages seem to surface when the 
woman, who entered the marriage as the helpmate to the man and as the mother of 
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his future children, decides that she has aspirations of her own and that th^ir 
marriage relationship will have to be modified in order to accommodate her 
emerging interests. The vir^w of marriage as a fixed contract and of change in 
that contract as uhe wiiman's failure to live up to her responsibil i ties-^a 
view frequently expressed by men--seems most dramatically in need of alteration. 

The rejection of the idea that each person has only one career per 
lifetime is equally critical. Each person has 5 in facts a series of careers 
throughout the adult life cycle and flexibility can and should be introduced 
to the benefit of all family members. 

Alternate work patterns would help enormously. Job pairing, job sharing^ 
part-time work and paid educational leaves would all contribute flexibility 
to the employment situation. Increased flexibility in turn would mean that 
more individuals could make choices which would insure equity in their 
marriages, because they would be reassured that the choices they made v/ould not 
lock them in to particular situations. 

When any given couple Is making a dec1s1on-=can he get an. Internship 
and she get into a graduate program In the same locale?--there is a tendency 
to rely on "rational'* criteria. That is, he should go to the most prestigious 
place he can for his internship because he, the medical doctor, will always 
make more money than she, the future, professor of public policy, "Rational" 
in these cases alwfiys translates into amounts of money and commonly accepted 
standards of prestige. So not only does their original choice of career fields 
put him ahead In the status game, future decisions exacerbate the differences 
between them. Recognition of this process can lead to the dec if ion that because 
a professorship in social science is less financially rewarding and possibly 
lower in status, the training decision ought to be made in her favor--she gets 

ii 
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into the best school she can, and he takes whatever internship is available. 

This decision is '^ationaV' on new grounds--the effects it will have on 

8 

the future equity between them and the future well being of their families. 

Which brings us back to our original question: can both career and 
family prosper in a dual-career family? Well it depends. We need changes 
in both traditional family structure and institutional structure to accomo- 
date dual^career couples. And that depends on the good will of many people 
in many institutions whose business it ia to find the best professionals for 
leadership positions in tomorrow's v/orld. 

Dr. Jean O'Barr 

Director of Continuing Education 

Duke University 

107 Vivins Building 

Durham, North Carolina 27708 
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FOOTNOTES 



The author of this section. Dr. Jean O'Barr teaches a course on two=career 
families and public policy. A copy of the syllabus for ''The Changing Roles 
of Women and Men: Dual Career Families!' is available for $1.00 from the 
Office of Continuing Education, 107.Vivins Building, Duke University, 
Durham, North Carolina 27708 



Papaneks "Men, Women and Work: Reflections on the Two Person Career," 
American Journal of Sociology . 78(4), pp* 852-872, 

The literature on dual career families deals almost exlusively with 
professionals usually faculty^ families. The following sources are 
illustrative: 

Curtis s Jean, Working Mouthers ^ New York: Doubleday, 1976 

Hoffman, Lenore and DeSale, Gloria, (eds. ), Careers and Coiiples: An 
Academic Question , The Modern Language Association, 1976 ' 

Holmstrom, Lynde, Two Career Families , Cambridge, Mass: Schenkman, 1972 

Levine, Joseph, Who Will Raise the Children ?, Philadelphia : J.B. 
Llppincott, 1976, 

McGrady, Michael, The Kitchen Sink Papers , New York: Doubleday, 1976 

Rapoport, Rhona and Papoport, Roberta Dual Ca reers Re-examined: New 
Integrations of Work and Family, New York' Harper and Row , r976, 

Ruddick, Sara and Daniels, Pamela (eds,). Working it Out: 23 Women 
Writers, Artists, Scientists and Scholars Talk About Their 
Lives and "Work , New York:' Pantheon, 1977. 

Hochschild, Arlie Russell , -'Inside the Clockwork of Male Careers," in 
Florence Howe (ed,), Women and the Power to Change, New York: 
McGraw-Hill, 1975, 'pp, 47-80/ 

Bernard, Jessie, Women and the Public Interest , Chicago: Aldine, 1971 
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There are few recent empirical studies of the division of household 
tasks. The assumption in recent work is that little has changed, 
References include: 

B&rr, Stephen, "Effects of Power and Division of Labor in the Family,!' 
in Lois Hoffman and F. Ivan Nye (eds,). Working Mothers , San 
Fransclsco- Jossey-Bass, 1974, pp. 167-187" 

Glazer, Nona, "Housework: A Review Essay," in Nona Glazer and 
Helen Wachrer (eds.). Woman in a Man-Made World , 2nd edition 
Chicago: Rand McNally, 1977, pp. 360-369. 

, Mainardi, Pat, The Politics of Housework in Robin Morgan (ed.) 
Sisterhood is Powerful, New York; Vitnage Books, 1970, 
pp. 447-454. ■ 

Nye, F. Ivan, "Husband-Wife Relationship," in Hoffman and Nye, 
Working Mothers , pp. 186-2-6 

Poloma, Margaret and Garland, T. Neal , "The Myth of the Egali arian 
Family: Familial Rples and the Professionally Employed .•Jife," 
in Athena Theodore (ed.) The Professi_Qnal Woman , Cambridge, 
Mass.: Schenkman, 1971, pp. 741-761." 

Walum, Laurel, The Dynamic^s of Sex and Gender: A Sociological Perspective , 
Chicago: Rand-McNally, ' 977, especTally pp. 167-180,^ ''The Political 
Ecolomics of House Life." 

g 

Fare!, Anita, School of Social Work, University of North Carolina at Chapel 
Hill, personal communication based on data from large scale study of 
professional women. 

7 

Hoffman, Lois, "Effects of Maternal Enrployment of the Child," Developmental 
Psychology 10(2). 1974, pp. 204-229. " 

8 

Pleck, Joseph, "The Psychology of Sex Roles: Traditional and New Views," 
in Libby Cater et al , Women and Men. Changin g Roles, Relationships , 
and Perceptions , Aspen Institute for Humanistic Studies , 1976, pp. 
181-199." fanter, Rosabeth Moss, Work and_ Famjn , y in the I Jn1ted_S_tates : 
A Crlti _cal R eview and Agen da for Research and Po l 1c^ , Ru s sel l Sage 
Fogndatlon, 1977. ' . ' 
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